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THE HUMAN GEOGRAPHY OF THE DARDANELLES 


CARL L. STOTZ 
Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey 


The Dardanelles, together with the Straits of Gallipoli, form 
the entrance to the ‘‘Zone of the Straits.’’ Less technically, but cer- 
tainly more actually, they form the entrance to the Black Sea basin. 
If topographic features permitted, their control of all the sea traffic 
of this arm of the Mediterranean would result in intense urbaniza- 
tion. They form an integral part of the narrow maritime passage 
of which the Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmara are units.’ It is 
little wonder then that thruout history as well as today, this water- 
way and the lands adjoining it have held world-wide attention and 
have played important roles in lands far distant from them. 


HistToricaAL SKETCH 


No historic proof is available to indicate just when these lands 
adjoining the Hellespont (Dardanelles and the Straits of Gallipoli) 
were first settled. It is very evident, however, that soon after the 
Cretean civilization outgrew its insular cradle and spread to the 
mainland, Hellespontus sprang into importance. As early as the 7th 
century B.C. Troy was a flourishing city, and such men as Achilles, 
Agamemnon, Ulysses and Leander made history worthy of the 
attention of great poets of that day and the scholars of the present. 

In 334 B.C. Alexander the Great made his crossing into Asia 
at this point and after him followed other armies. Greeks and 
Romans ruled the region. Later on other cities sprang up within 
the area and Hellespontus became one of the leading provinces of 
Asia Minor. Lampsakas (Lapsaki) and Parion (Parion)? sprang 
into importance on the Asiatic side, while Sestos and Kallioupolis 

*C. L. Stotz, Life in the Communities along the Bosphorus, JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, 


May, 1932, and Coastal Lands of the Sea of Marmara, November, 1933. 
* In ruins today. 
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(Gallipoli) developed on the Gallipoli Peninsula. Then during the 
13th century A.D. the Osmanli Turks came to claim Asia Minor 
and later a large part of Europe as their own. 

During the ancient days Hellespontus was perhaps more im- 
portant than it is today. While it is still the gateway of the sea 
traffic of the Black Sea area, those rolling hills are not of such 
universal importance as in former times. When Troy was at the 
peak of its glory and even as late as 1453, when Constantinople 
(Istanbul) fell before the armies of the Sultans, these straits con- 
trolled one of the most important trade routes of the then known 
world. The discovery of new lands, the exploitation of vast areas 
unknown at that time, and the development of modern machinery 
and means of transportation have all tended to reduce the universal 
importance of the route. And the closing of the Straits today, while 
it would cause certain undesirable difficulties, would not occasion 
great universal commercial concern since the products of middle 
Asia, and Russia could easily find entrance into world trade by 
other routes. 

One cannot minimize the importance of the Dardanelles, how- 
ever, for they have played a mighty part in modern history. The 
fact remains that for a long time the Black Sea provided the only 
‘‘warm water’’ ports for Russia, the only sea coast for Bulgaria 
and Rumania, and the best sea-way-to world trade for the States 
of the Lower Danube basin. Thus, the outlet of the Black Sea has 
figured to a great extent in the foreign policy of these nations and 
in such of their allies as England and France. Nor can one forget 
the importance of the ‘‘Zone of the Straits’’ to the Turkish Re- 
public, for in addition to serving as an all important avenue of 
trade it has brought great difficulty to the Turkish people both 
under the rule of the Ottoman Empire and under the government 
of the Republic. Many a siege directed against Istanbul in modern 
and ancient times has had as its only objective the control of the 
Straits, for the nation controlling the ‘‘City of the Bosphorus”’ 
also controls the Hellespont. 

The World War with its Gallipoli Campaign focused the atten- 
tion of thousands of people in such distant lands as Australia and 
the United States upon this remote area. ‘‘Beautiful and kindly 
memories focus upon this almost unknown land,”’ and since so few 
of the world’s people will ever have. the opportunity of visiting 
this isolated region, ‘‘it would seem almost a duty on the part of 
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the few to convey to the others, in so far as words will serve, some 
of the impressions they have gathered on their sojourn there.’”* 
A description of the area and of the human life there may serve to 
crystallize the thoughts of students whose work and fancy, thru 
the mind’s eye, often carries them to this little known part of the 
world, and as T. J. Pemberton says, ‘‘may serve as a comfort to 


| those whose sons lie buried on the Gallipoli Peninsula.’”* 





Tue PuysicaL SETTING 


The Dardanelles and the Straits of Gallipoli are about 72 miles 
in length; the width and direction of the waterway varies, the 
mouth at the southern, or Aegean end, is about two miles wide, 

but the bay of Erenkoy increases the width to three miles almost 

at once. Here the course curves so that it lies almost in a due north- 

south direction; but, just beyond the city of Canak there is a sharp 

. bend which directs the course in a northeastern-southwestern direc- 

tion and forms the narrowest section of the Hellespont (1 mile 

at Canak). From this point on to the Sea of Marmara the average 
width is about two miles (Fig. 1). 

On either side hills rise abruptly from the water’s edge. There 
are no coastal plains but here and there between the hills or along 
the rivers which drain into the Straits, some low land may be 
found. These areas are cultivated when they are composed of fer- 
tile alluvial soil. However, many of them are but sandy beaches, 
results of wave action. The Mediterranean Sea has no tide nor does 
the great sea arm of which the Hellespont is a part. Thus, from 
century to century little change is to be expected in the shore line 
except for an occasional bar, hook or spit which the waves may 
build up. 

The Gallipoli Peninsula begins at the southern end of Tekir 
Dash where the elevation is about 1264 feet. A few miles farther to 
the northeast this range reaches its highest point at Pirgos (3044 
feet), and forms a very rugged wall over which no roads pass, thus 
isolating the peninsular region completely from the North Coast 
Rural Region of the Sea of Marmara‘ (Fig. 1). To the southwest 
Tekir Dagsh decreases in elevation to below 100 feet and it has 
been suggested that in ancient times the Gallipoli Peninsula was 
an island, the waters of the Straits joining those of the Gulf of 


37, J. Pemberton, Gallipoli Today. Ernest Benn Ltd., London, 1926. Pp. 19, 20, 22. 
“Coastal Lands of the Sea of Marmara, JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, November, 1933. 
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1. Natural Regions of Gallipoli and Hellespontus. 





thru the depression in which the present village of Bulair is 
The peninsula has no mountains but is composed of rather 
rugged, dissected topography which ranges in elevation between 
100 and 1070 feet, near Yenikéy. The two largest low areas are on 
the north side of the peninsula, one at Bakla Burnu (Cape Xeros) 
and the other on the east side at the head of the Gulf of Xeros, 
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where lies a great salt marsh. The southern side of the peninsula 
which fronts on the Hellespont, provides a rugged picture with 
steep rising hills and bluffs. 

On the Asia Minor side of the Dardanelles the land is even more 
rugged than on the northern side. The Kara Dagh range flanks the 
Sea of Marmara along its southern side and continues along the 
Dardanelles. The Goénen River breaks thru the highlands just west 
of the Bandirma Peninsula after draining a large part of the re- 
gion.* From this line westward to the Plains of Troy the land is 
high and rugged. The continuation of the Kara Dagh range extends 
westward some 10 to 15 miles inland from the coast with elevations 
ranging between 2231 feet at Abdal and 3009 feet at Shab Dagh 
(Mt. Ida). Between this range and the sea lie greatly dissected hills 
ranging from 400 to 800 feet and standing high at the water’s edge. 
While the Gallipoli Peninsula has but a few small streams, the 
Asia Minor side has many streams, both large and small which 
drain the area and provide agricultural possibilities far superior 
to those of the peninsular lands. 

The climate of the area is a modified Mediterranean type. The 
summers are long and hot with the characteristic long summer 
drought period. The winters extend over a period of three months 
during which time most of the annual rainfall is received. Frosts 
are frequent, altho the records of many winters show very little 
snow. The Gallipoli Peninsula receives between 350 and 500 mm. 
annually, altho as much as 800 mm. has been recorded for various 
‘‘wet years.”’ 

The greater precipitation on the southern side of the Dar- 
danelles is due to the prevailing winds of winter which come from 
the north. These winds are forced to rise on the higher southern 
side and result in greater rainfall in this region. These moisture- 
laden northerly winds strike the south side directly, whereas the 
Gallipoli Peninsula receives the greatest wind in the summer when 
the ‘‘Meltem,’’ a dry northeasterly wind, blows. 

A number of observers’ have remarked upon the almost mathe- 
matical return of the seasons to this region, and the close connec- 
tion between the flight of migratory birds and the weather. Spring 
begins about April 15 and is marked by the arrival of such feath- 

5 Chief among whom are Henry Pears, who published an article on the weather con- 


ditions in this region in the Westminster Gazette in September, 1915, and Professor B. 
A. Tubini of Robert College, Istanbul. 
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ered guests as the stork and the nightingale which come north for the 
summer, and the loss of the woodeocks and numerous game birds 
which go farther north during the hot season. Fall begins about 
September 15 and is marked by the return of the game birds. The 
natives have a saying that ‘‘winter does not begin until the new 
year is in’’ (January 14, present calendar). 

The lands adjoining the Bosphorus and the Hellespont form 
the narrowest break between the two continents that exists along 
the south-eastern part of Europe, hence migratory birds select 
these lands as a direct path for their flights. The lands adjoining 
the Hellespont and the Sea of Marmara are much more attractive 
to wild life since there the feathered guests may find resting places 
and shelter away from the noisy metropolitan areas which exist 
along the shores of the Bosphorus. 

Human activities show a close response to the land forms, the 
climate, and the water bodies, and enable us to divide the area into 
two regions. Both regions are rural: the one consisting of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, and the other lying south of the Straits and 
including most of the lands of the ancient province, Hellespontus. 


Tue GaLurprott RuraL REGION 


This region, tho facing upon a great avenue of trade is. one 
of the most isolated sections of Turkey. Surrounded on three sides 
by water and cut off completely from the North Coast Rural Region 
by the heights of Tekir Da&h, over which no roads pass, its people 
find communication and transportation very difficult. Isolated and 
faced with sharply dissected topography, life for the residents of 
the Gallipoli Peninsula is but a search for food and the bare neces- 
sities of life. 

The rugged topography with its steep hills and cliff-like shores 
may provide a beautifully natural protective fortress, as the famed 
Gallipoli campaign proved, but it does not present a very happy 
or productive agricultural prospect. The almost treeless hills are 
too steep and rocky for agricultural use,® with the result that man 
seeks his crop areas in the valley bottoms where alluvium carried, 
down by the run-off, and in some cases by small streams, makes 


production of crops possible. Sadly enough there are all too few of 
such areas on the Peninsula. 


*The soil and rainfall conditions permit only the growth of scrub oak and machi, 


which are to be found covering the hillsides on the eastern and northern sides of the 
peninsula. 
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Agriculture perforce is more intensive on the Gallipoli lands 
than in the Hellespontus Rural Region, where fertile ‘‘ova’” sec- 
tions are to be found. This more intense cultivation perhaps ex- 
plains the higher yields an acre which are shown in the aceompany- 
ing table. It will be noticed, however, that the hardy cereals only, 
such as rye, barley, and oats yield more to the dénném on this 
peninsula of rugged conditions.* 


COMPARISON OF CEREAL PRODUCTION® 








GALLIPOLI RURAL REGION 





Yield Area Production 
Crop an acre in acres in lbs. 
NN oases ofa chee rane tuie eral oreicioronenenouerers 701.21 12,097.9 9,098,339.8 
ROI se, wicve e916 a10ne-5/ 5, ors nciolasererejaveioleiew ore 917.83 5,509.5 5,057 ,386.4 
WME 504.5 (ot cvovahauvies sn shane scen erebienohevororcls 891.2 1,973.3 1,759,740.4 
BRD oes ci ovations ton steh sions cer 01.6 Siege ers iors aialinceste 832.26 1,391.2 1,157,851.2 
PEER. Sos otnc wise eames omeseuts 308.43 536.8 165,569.0 
CBE aise d.ociSe weecigeoinecicuinneieatneeians 268.53 951.1 255,406.8 








ECE eI 814.1 - 66,328.9 53,998,942.8 
EN sncudindaateesnionssns panel 796.2 34,195.2 27,226,698.4 
EN cc ccuiniensnhsenenmieldcanewe 793.3 11,558.6 9,168,533.0 
DEK 2s cuiiegsavambnnemeiadiintbaiilia 637.9 6,898.0 4,418,526.2 
BED. ccuiindtnty wasarenuaab emda’ 619.5 2,681.7 1,661,481.8 
BD: -<ickiuomatanathesaawenbbabbicies 671.3 5,251.8 3,425,496.8 


The great distance from markets, and the difficulties attending 
transportation as well as the soil conditions, prevent the Gallipoli 
peasant from engaging in truck gardening, save to satisfy his own 
needs. Orchards, too, are out of the question. Sheep and goats graze 
on the grasses of the hillsides and provide for man a source of 
meat, milk and wool. Fishing is a popular activity which provides 
food for many a family. The water here is a great friend to man. 
From it he gets food and it serves as the one means of easy com- 
munication, with adjoining lands. The ‘‘mahona,’’ a small Turkish 
sailing craft (Fig. 2), is to the Gallipoli peasant what the automo- 
bile is to American city dwellers. Goods of all kinds can be carried 


™¢¢ova’’? is a Turkish word meaning ‘‘field,’’ but used to refer to all alluvium-filled 
depressions. Fields of this type are common thruout the northwest coastal regions of 
Turkey. 

§<¢dénném’’ is a Turkish unit of land measure. One thousand dé equal 1 square 
kilometer; 1 acre equals 4.44 dénnéms. 
® Figures from the Official Turkish Census of 1927 (Corrected to English units). 
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to market most easily by boat and what few imported items find 
their way into the lives of these folk, do so by means of the same 
craft. In recent years some of these boats which formerly were 
propelled only by sails, have been motorized. They chug their way 
across the Canak and Bandirma, to the ports of the Sea of Mar- 
mara, and even to Istanbul. 

There are no cities on the peninsula, and but two towns, Eceabat 
and Gelibolu (Gallipoli). There are numerous villages of course. 
In the vilayet of Canakkale, which is the modern political name for 





Fig. 2. A view of Canak, the principal city on the Dardanelles. Across the waters lies 
the Gallipoli peninsula. The minarets are typical of the Turkish cities and the very few 
trees on the Gallipoli side, are typical of that landscape. 


the Gallipoli Rural Region and the Rural Region of Hellespontus, 
74.4 per cent” of the population is agricultural. However, since 
there is a great lack of city life on the peninsula, it is safe to esti- 
mate that nearly 90 per cent of the population there is rural. 

The villages are poor collections of small huts, made mostly 
of mud brick or mud plaster. They serve chiefly as sleeping quarters 
and rooms of all work for the weary peasants. In addition to their 
crudeness these dwellings are badly kept up, many of them being 
in sad need of repairs. The very reluctance of nature to visit bene- 
fits upon man here on the peninsula, may be a partial reason for 
this inattention to property. Roads are very few in number and 
are in poor condition most of the time. By far the greater majority 
of villages are not connected with each other by roadways. It is 
little wonder then that boats have become the chief means of trans- 
portation. 

Drab as this picture may seem there are certain high lights 
which stand out and force attention. This backward, isolated region, 
home of simple peasants, is also the stopping off place for numerous 


” Figures from the Official Turkish Census of 1927. 
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birds. Spring covers the hillsides with beautiful wild flowers of 
many varieties. The blue waves of the Aegean and the Gulf of 
Xeros add materially to the peaceful atmosphere which now pre- 
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vails over the land which is the final resting place for thousands of 
men. The peninsula attracts attention and thought in so many lands 
because on it are located military cemeteries in which rest the thou- 
sands of soldiers who died during the Gallipoli Campaign. An- 
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nually a Turkish pilgrimage is made from Istanbul to honor the 
Turkish dead; and other lands such as France, England and Aus- 
tralia send delegations from time to time for the same purpose. 

The Gallipoli Rural egion has no bright economic or industrial 
future. Its isolation by mountains and sea from adjoining lands 
and from market centers, prevents any sort of urbanization or 
industrial development. Nature will continue to be niggardly so that 
the region will never become one of the chief agricultural regions 
of Turkey. But, while in the usual sense its future is dim, it is ca- 
pable of unusual developments of a vitally important nature. 

As long as the Black Sea basin continues to produce materials 
which are needed by man in other parts of the world, Gallipoli lands 
will stand as silent guardians to the entrance of the ‘‘Zone of the 
Straits.’’ The isolation which renders the region undesirable as a 
commercial area, renders it highly desirable as a bird sanctuary. 
Vast flocks of birds use it naturally as a resting place and many 
more could be attracted if feeding stations and other equipment 
were to be installed. The Turkish Republic has made marked efforts 
in behalf of domestic animals, and it is to be hoped that the pro- 
gram of the Republic for the future includes efforts to conserve 
and protect the bird life of the nation. In this regard Gallipoli lands 
offer themselves as a beautiful natural sanctuary awaiting develop- 
ment. The peace and quiet, and the beauty of the natural setting 
makes the peninsula an ideal place for a national cemetery. The 
graves already there are well kept, and it is conceivable that in the 
future the area or a part of it will be set aside as the nation’s first 
cemetery. 

THe HELLESPonTUS RuraL REGION 


Much larger and more capable of ordinary development is the 
region across the waters to the south. It is also an isolated region 
but it is attached to a much more highly developed area, and has 
advantages of soil, and topography as well. 

To be sure it is rugged land with many steep slopes on which 
cultivation of crops is impossible; but, between these agriculturally 
useless areas lie fertile areas of alluvium on which crops of all kinds 
can grow. There are sufficient of these areas to enable the peasant 
to be more extensive in his methods than are his brothers of Gallip- 
oli. In general, the climate is more suited to the production of 
wheat and millet. Corn grows well in the more watered areas along 
the rivers. Cereals occupy 86.7 per cent of the area cultivated, while 
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vegetables occupy 10.5 per cent and industrial plants 2.8 per cent.” 
Truck is grown mostly for local use, but cereals find their way over 
tortuous routes to Bandirma for export. The hillsides in a great 
many instances are covered with a growth of scrub oak, laurel and 
various forms of machi. There are few olive orchards in this region. 

Whereas the Gallipoli Rural Region has no mineral wealth, the 
rural region of Hellespontus lays claim to deposits of gold, silver, 
lead, iron, copper and coal. These deposits are not worked exten- 





Fic. 4. The railroad running south from Bandirma, just to the east of the Hellespontus 
Rural Region is met by the camel caravan, bringing products via the old method of trans- 
port to the more modern transportation facility. This scene is typical of many parts of 
Turkey, where railroad building has gone on with remarkable speed in recent years. 


sively at present, but will probably be of a little greater value in 
the future. Many of them are thin veined and others have already 
been worked by the unskilled miners of the ancients. Transporta- 
tion difficulties as well as the meagerness of the deposits make com- 
petition on the world’s market impossible. 

The population of the Hellespontus Rural Region is denser than 


“These figures, taken from the Census of 1927, represent the whole Vilayet of 
Canakkale ; 664 square kilometers (7.12 per cent of the surface) are under cultivation. No 
figures are available to indicate the extent of arable land. 
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that of the peninsular region, and hence there are many more vil- 
lages. There are no cities but several towns are to be found which 
are of local importance. The villages of the southern region are 
similar to those of the Gallipoli region and to those of the South 
Rural Region of the Sea of Marmara.”® They are somewhat better 
kept than their counterparts across the Dardanelles, and the houses 
are found to have more wood used in them. There is a general 
atmosphere of more attentive upkeep, but in their primitive and 





Fic. 5. Farmers use the ox and ox-cart for local transport, and for carrying products 
from one village to another. The strength of the oxen is especially suited to the poor roads. 


typicaliy rural construction, these villages like those of the Mar- 
mara region breed oriental, philosophical contentment. 

The Hellespontus Rural Region is decidedly isolated. It is the 
extreme northwest corner of the Asia Minor peninsula, and its 
mountains make communication with the interior regions and with 
adjoining coastal areas difficult. There are no railroads in the re- 
gion and the roads, as on the peninsula to the north, are few in 
number (Fig. 2) and their condition is anything but good. How- 
ever, the roads in this region conneet towns of some importance; 


* Coastal Lands of the Sea of Marmara, JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, November, 1933. 
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and, it must be said that the Turkish Republic is doing everything 
possible to improve the condition of its roads. Therefore, since this 
region is less remote than the Gallipoli Peninsula, it is probable 
that within a short time the communication system will be im- 
proved sufficiently to make markets available and to bring into use 
new unproductive lands. 

The town of Canak on the Dardanelles is the most important 
urban development of the region. It is the seat of the government 
and acts as the control station for all ships passing into the Straits. 
That part of the population not connected with the government 
works at local crafts, such as-pottery, wood working, etce., or at 
agriculture or perhaps shipping. 

The ancients who considered the Hellespontus region considered 
only the coastal areas, while geographers of today consider the 
whole region as a unit. They do not leave the mountains to the realm 
of the Gods. This difference in outlook can well account for any dif- 
ferences in opinion regarding the resources and possibilities of the 
region. Hellespontus, with its mountainous background, offers no 
promise of great development for the future. It does not have the 
possibility of unique development that is found on Gallipoli. Its 
remote position combined with its poor mineral deposits will pre- 
vent it from achieving great industrial importance, even tho the 
minerals be extensively worked. Modern agricultural developments 
and the policy of the Turkish Republic which aims at self-sufficiency 
may bring added profits to the region, and may in all probability 
bring under the plow, now unused lands. But, these are not promises 
of marked development. 


CoNCLUSION TO THE ‘‘ZONE OF THE STRAITS’’ 


The ‘‘Zone of the Straits’’ is naturally divided into three sec- 
tions: the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmara, and the Dardanelles. 
The latter section, as has just been pointed out, acts as the entrance 
to this marine connection between two great sea basins. It is at the 
same time the most backward of the three sections, by virtue of its 
isolation. The lands adjoining the Sea of Marmara are much more 
favorably located as concerns climate, and relation to markets ; and 
their topography is decidedly far superior from an agricultural 
standpoint. Of the three sections the Bosphorus lands are the only 
ones where urban development has reached a high degree. The 
crossing of a land and a sea trade route at this point provides ample 
opportunity for a commercial city’s growth. 
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The influence of the sea is marked thruout the lands of the 
Straits. The urban communities of the Bosphorus, the simple vil- 
lages of the Gallipoli Peninsula, as well as the more highly de- 
veloped farm villages of the lands about the Sea of Marmara, look 
to the sea for food, and as a means of communication. Thus in ad- 
dition to acting as an international lane of trade, the Straits serve 
as a medium for much local trade and provide for a large amount 
of coastal traffic. 

Wars and international intrigue have for long harassed these 
lands; but, with the establishment of a strong centralized govern- 
ment and with ten years of peace, marked improvements have al- 
ready been noted. There can be no doubt but that with continued 
favorable conditions greater development will be the result. Agri- 
cultural methods and conditions will improve; means of rapid, easy 
and cheap communication will develop along with better harbor 
facilities. As the industries of the country become more highly de- 
veloped marked progress will be seen in the region to the south of 
the Sea of Marmara where the textile industry (notably silk) and 
the canning industry, will contribute to a higher standard of living; 
in the region to the north of the same sea, where the sugar industry 
will do likewise, and in the urban region of the Bosphorus, where 
development of a most modern sort is assured. 

From a wider scope, the whole area will continue to be of the 
utmost importance to world commerce as long as the Black Sea 
basin continues to be an area of production for raw materials de- 
manded by the world’s industries. 
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INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS: A STUDY 
IN POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY . 


MARGARET MEANS 
High School, Bloomington, Illinois 


In the high school at Bloomington, Illinois, Physical Geography 
and Economic Geography have been offered as regular courses in 
geography for many years. Physical Geography has been given 
in the first year of the four-year high school course and Economic 
Geography in the third year, each subject for one semester. 

In 1933, the principal of the high school requested that a semes- 
ter course of geography be outlined for seniors. His desire was for 
a course, geographic in nature, that would give high school seniors 
an understanding of the world today from a more advanced point of 
view than is possible in earlier school years. High school seniors are 
preparing to enter the world of economic life and commercial ac- 
tivity. They have reached a period in their educational development 
that enables them to view the home locality and the world from an 
adult standpoint. These young people are usually eighteen years 
of age and are expected, on the completion of their high school 
course, to enter suitable fields of industry whereby they may earn 
their own living. There is no more appropriate time for presenting 
significant problems of the world in their geographic setting than 
in the senior year of the secondary school curriculum. 

The term ‘‘International Problems’’ was selected as a title for 
the course. The field of study is world-wide in scope, and the center 
of interest for special study changes with the changing problems of 
international situations. The introduction to the course includes a 
study of the nations of the world in their geographic and economic 
relations. Special study is then made of leading nations with em- 
phasis on those countries or regions which may, at the time that the 
study is being made, have special significance. 

This course is now being offered for the third time. The class 
discussions are based on the previous training of the students and 
on textbook and library sources available. Students prepare com- 
parative tables from statistical sources. This preliminary study 
may occupy from two weeks to six weeks of the semester, depending 
on the comprehensiveness of the survey undertaken. The shorter 
period permits the making of comparative tables based on the larger 
geographic aspects of the leading nations and the selection of ten or 
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twelve countries of chief importance. The longer period gives op- 
portunity for a more extended comparative study with the group- 
ing of all the nations into specified groups on a basis developed 
during the study. During this period, students make a study of the 
general structure of the League of Nations as a world organization. 
They classify the nations of the world into groups based on the re- 
lation of the nations to the League. This acquaints them with the 
nations of the world, large and small, and builds a geographic foun- 
dation for constant use during the course. Other bases of world 
study of nations may be carried out to advantage during a six weeks 
period. 

At the present time some of the international problems that may 
be considered from the world point of view are: disarmament con- 
ference, the question of naval strength, international labor prob- 
lems, outlawry of war, investigation of the munitions industry, 
population tendencies. Some of the items to be tabulated in this pre- 
liminary survey of the nations are: area; population; density of 
population; coal production and coal reserves; iron ore production 
and iron ore reserves; pig iron and steel; petroleum production and 
reserves; railroad mileage in ratio to area and population; motor 
highways; merchant marine, including tonnage and number of ves- 
sels; value of imports and exports; navigable rivers; seaports and 
harbors; number of cities of specified population; kind of govern- 
ment. 

The individual tabulation of geographic facts leads to student 
participation in class discussion. The selection of ten or more coun- 
tries as leading nations of the world, based on statistics, calls for 
thoughtful correlation and evaluation of facts. It gives training in 
using source material, and develops an attitude of mind which 
weighs evidence in order to reach sound conclusions. Students find 
new and unexpected relationships appearing as the study proceeds. 
They find it necessary to revise pre-conceived notions of relative im- 
portance among nations, especially the standing of the United 
States when compared directly with leading nations of the world. 

A list of leading nations, as determined by the students, usually 
includes Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, China, Ja- 
pan, and United States. A more extended list brings wholesome class 
discussion based on the facts assembled. The order of study of se- 
lected countries is determined by present-day problems. The United 
States is studied last. Students are thereby qualified to consider our 
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country with specific knowledge of other countries as a background. 
They are ready to examine critically the United States and to com- 
pare it understandingly with other countries. 

In working out these several units, students are expected to read 
available material as widely as opportunity permits. In the absence 
of a satisfactory textbook, a commercial geography text is employed 
for the references which it has on the general geography of the 
countries studied and also for the statistical facts and summaries 
included. This is supplemented by extensive library reading from 
such references as Bowman’s, The New World, Statesman’s Year- 
book, publications of the League of Nations and of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, the Department of Commerce 
Yearbooks; and such magazines as Foreign Affairs, Current His- 
tory, Harpers, Review of Reviews, the Atlantic Monthly, the maga- 
zine section of the Christian Science Monitor, and the Sunday Sup- 
plement of the New York Times. Stress is also laid upon the value 
of the daily newspaper as a source of information regarding current 
international affairs. 

In connection with the study of a country, each pupil organizes 
his material in outline form. The following outline on Italy is one 
which was prepared by one of-the students and is typical of those 
worked out by each student. 

Italy 
I. Political and Economic Life in Relation to its Geographie Situation 
A. Reasons for its present state 

1. Historical background unlike other countries 

2. Inheritance of division and conflict 

3. Masses do not desire self-government 
4. High percentage of illiteracy 
5 


. Many small parties and factions 
6. Masses untrained in publie affairs 


- 


7. Personalities more prominent than policies 


B. Explanations given for powers vested in government 
1. Publie business requires trained men 
2. Administrative capacity of average citizen inadequate 
C. Commercial opportunities 
1. Center of Mediterranean Sea 
2. Peninsular position 
3. Trade thru Suez Canal and Strait of Gibraltar touches Italy 
4. Midway between East and West . 
5. Several first class harbors 
6. Large merchant marine 
Industrial handicaps 
1. Natural deficiency in fuel 
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. Fisheries of minor importance 

. National deficiency in forests 

. 13 per cent of land unproductive 

. A fourth of surface in pasture and meadow 
. A third of total grain consumption imported 
. Lack of minerals 


a of co 


~I 


II. Geographic Background of Italy as a Commercial and Industrial Nation 


A. Attraction for tourists 
1. Beautiful lakes among Alps 
2. Blue waters of Mediterranean 
. Picturesque shore line 
4. Active voleanoes 
5. Mediterranean climate 
6. Ruins of ancient empire 
7. Wonderful art galleries, museums, and churches 
B. Size 
Area: 119,700 square miles; 1%4 size of France, %4 size of Germany, twice as 
large as New England States 
Population: 42,875,000; Same as France, 2/3 population of Germany, 5 times 
population of New England States 


~ 


», Location 

38-45 degrees north latitude; 7-18 degrees east longitude 
). Surface 

North: Alps separate Italy from Switzerland and Austria 

Central: Apennines form backbone of peninsula 

Between Apennines and Alps; Po Valley 

Western: Arno Valley, Campagna Valley, Neapolitan Plain 
E. Rivers: Po and Tiber 


F. Industries 


— 


1. Agriculture: leading industry; engages 50 per cent of workers 
Po Valley: in westerly wind belt; sufficient rainfall; rich soil; level land. 
Crops: wheat, rice, Indian corn, potatoes, vegetables, hay, fodder, mulberries 
In South: Mediterranean climate; horse latitudes; irrigation necessary. Crops: 
grapes, olives, wheat, oranges, lemons 
2. Domestic animals: mules, oxen, and donkeys used in place of horses; sheep 
and goats supply milk; Upper Po, noted dairy district; chief dairy product 
is cheese 
3. Silk: largest producer in Europe; surpassed only by Japan and China; ex- 
tensively manufactured in northern Italy 
. Macaroni made from wheat 
. Leghorn hats made from wheat straw 
. Beads and necklaces made from coral 
. Statuary made from alabaster or marble 


NO of 


ITI. Italian Colonial Expansion 


Italy moved on Mediterranean orbit 

Slow to build up colonies 

Principal object trade, not territory 

Only poor territory left for Italian appropriation 

Libya: area, less than 50,000 square miles; desert country of no particular 
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value; population, 750,000; principal exports: animal products, fish, sponges 


E 


ritrea: population 5,000 Italians 


Somaliland: population less than 5,000; trade with Italy slight; possibility of 
increase slight; white colonization cannot make headway; arid climate; limited 


Ww 


IV. Rise 


ater available for irrigation 


of Fascism 


A. Dissatisfaction result of World War 
Reasons for dissatisfaction 


a; 


9 


Little increase in national territory 
. Loss of material wealth 
. Great debt incurred ~ 


3 
4. Necessity for restoration of devastated regions 
5. 
6 
7 


Unemployment of demobilized soldiers 
. People no longer welcome in overseas countries 
. Opportunities in Italian colonies very slight 


Results 


1 


. Dissatisfaction with government 


2. Communistic doctrine spread 


3 


B. I 


. Mussolini came forward to prevent communism becoming the leading factor 
in the Italian government 


-olicy of Fascism in Italy after the War 


1. To revive the national spirit 


9 


. To aid in the maintenance of order 


3. To combat the communistic union by military discipline 


C. Principles of Fascist Program 
1. Internal workings of new system of government 


bo 


oo 


D. 


a, Extension of powers of Premier in relation to the king, the ministers of 
government, the legislature 
b. Extension of powers of central government over local government even at 
the expense of civil rights 
. Foreign policy 
a. Assertive strong central government not responsible to public 
b. Reasons for failure of policy 
(1) Colonies poor and unimportant 
(2) Development costly 
(3) Very little emigration to Africa 
(4) No diversion of Italian energy 
(5) Land arid and unproductive 
(6) Government lacks colonial experience and capital for the development 
of colonial enterprises 
. Industrial policy 
a. Labor subject to state supervision 
b. Union for each art, trade or craft 
ce. Labor disputes appealed to labor magistrates; decisions of such binding for 
both sides and backed by force if necessary 
d. Strikes and lockouts prohibited 
e. Ideal: to assure employers that workers will not abandon their work, 
and to assure laborers that employers cannot bring them to terms by 
pressure of unemployment 
Arguments for Fascism 
1. Saved Italy from grave disorder, anarchy, and disunion 
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2. Objects of liberty and democracy may be won in different forms in different 
countries 

3. Fascist principles fit fundamental character of Italian people, their state of 
education, and degree of interest in politics 

4. Democracy unsuited to Italian temperament and traditions 

E. Arguments against Fascism 

1. Prohibits freedom of speech and press 

2. People given no voice in government 

3. Destroys parties and party powers 

4. Enforces rather than invites patriotic activities 

5. Is itself judge of what is patriotic 
““Tf one defies the arbitrary methods of the present government of Italy on 
the ground that it affords no opportunity for expression of public opinion, 
one must first make sure that the people have a desire to express it. Fascism 
believes that there is not, and cannot be, a publie opinion because of the low 
level of education of the masses.’’ 


Educational administrators are quite agreed as to the contribu- 
tion which a course on international questions makes, and they are 
ready and willing, in many cases to find a place for it in the school 
curriculum. Students likewise are enthusiastic. The opportunity 
seems ripe for geography to expand along this line in the modern 
high school. Much needed and helpful assistance toward this end 
would be provided by the appearance of satisfactory textbooks in 
political geography at the high school level. 
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GEOGRAPHIC PROFILES: CULTURE ON 
TOPOGRAPHIC PROFILES 


E. S. MERRIMAN AND J. T. SANFORD 
The University of Rochester 


The close relationship between topographic features and the dis- 
tribution of population or other cultural features is seldom well 
illustrated by a grafic or quantitative method. Cultural maps are 
used more and more often by modern geographers* to emphasize 
the importance of topographic control over cultural landscape. 
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South Hill Middlesex 
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CULTURAL SCALE 


B= Aural Population, 5 houses 
B= Urbon Fopulation, § houses 
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GEOGRAPHIC PROFILE ACROSS NAPLES, NY SHEET 
THROUGH BRISTOL SPRINGS AND MIDDLESEX 
Cultural scale: Rural populotion- 5 houses > J ; Urban - 5 houses =f 


Data taken every half mile for area half mile north and South of fopegraphic profile. 


Fic. 1. Geographic profile across Naples, New York, sheet, thru Bristol Springs and 
Middlesex. Data are taken every half mile for area a half mile north and south of 
topographic profile 


Exact information, if given, frequently fails to be comprehended by 
the student and must be carefully scrutinized by the scientist. 

The method here deseribed was devised to enable the college 
student to make grafic studies of culture distribution. Using a zone 
on both sides of the line of the topographic profile, the geographer 
counts houses by regular intervals. These numbers in the form of 
bar grafs are then placed upright on the topographic profile. Figure 
1 shows the simplest form of the method. Small urban groups may 
be treated similarly and marked by a symbol on the bar. The census, 
atlases, or gazeteers furnish statistics for cities and towns. 

Such placing of the bars seems, at first glance, to make them 
incomparable. But lengths of bars may be compared even tho the 
bars are not standing upon a common base. If they are removed 
from the profile itself, the effectiveness of that intimate relation is 


* Cf. P. W. Bryan, Man’s Adaptation of Nature, Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1933. 
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destroyed. Moreover, a smooth curve taken by connecting the tops 
of the bars may be placed above the profile for correlation with it. 
Some may prefer it reversed to fit the topographic profile. 

Other culture, such as transportation lines, churches, schools, 
bridges and dams may be assigned values on the scale used for 
population and added to the same bars with or without any dis- 
tinguishing symbol. The seale and relative value of the different 
kinds of culture must be adjusted to the region and the importance 





Fic. 2. Canandaigua Lake—looking north. Notice the cottages on the deltas and the 
vineyard in the foreground 


of each in the region, just as the scale of topographic profiles is 
adjusted to the amount of relief. 

A realistic modification applicable to larger scale profiles may 
adapt the method to elementary work. Replace the bars with sym- 
bols (such as the churches, houses, and schools on the U.S.G.S. 
quadrangles) determining the size or number of them by a scale. 
Rural Jand use can be added in this way. 

The area used to illustrate the method lies in the Naples quad- 
rangle of the Finger Lake region of New York State near the north- 
ern edge of the Allegheny Plateau. The profile is drawn east-west 
across the southern portion of Canandaigua Lake. This region was 


— 
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selected, first, because the relief is sufficient to make the results 
quite obvious, altho little if any more real than in a region of less 
contrast. Secondly, the line might here pass thru the towns of Bris- 
tol Springs and Middlesex, which introduce the urban relationship, 
and so make a more useful profile. 

The profile shows to just what extent relief influences culture. 
Most of the population is concentrated in the valleys rather than on 
the steep slopes (Figure 1); more people live on flat hilltops than 
steep ones, ete. Canandaigua and Middlesex valleys have the dens- 





Fig. 3. Middlesex—looking northeast. 


est population, as would be expected from their size, but differ in 
the distribution of it, due to the dry bottom of the latter and the 
lake in the former. The urban group of Middlesex is therefore in the 
valley (Figure 3) with the most level surface available, while the 
population of Canandaigua Valley is concentrated on the shores of 
the lake. The two valleys merge farther to the south, where Naples 
is located. 

The east side of Canandaigua Valley is steeper than the west in 
this vicinity. This is reflected in the character of the streams on 
these slopes, those on the east being rainwash streamlets so small 
as to frequently escape notice on the topographic sheet. Streams on 
the west side are longer, hence larger, and with more prominent 
deltas. Bristol Springs owes its location at least in part to several 
of these western streams. This topographic difference is further 
reflected in the cultural pattern of the two sides of the lake. On the 
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west side a well surfaced road lies far back from the shore and is 
bordered by farms. Summer cottages dot the shore, chiefly the 
deltas. On the opposite side, however, a rather indifferent road oe- 
cupies the narrow strip between steep hillside and water. Such con- 
trasts between classes of roads may well be brought out on profiles 
showing other types of culture than houses only. Symbols of land 
utilization are very effective on such a profile, for example, the 
grapevine on the west slopes here, sheep on the hilltops, and forest 
on the steeper hillsides. 

This geographic tool which has been useful to the authors in re- 
lating culture to topography, as illustrated in the Naples area, 
should lend itself to use and modification by other geographers in 
other regions. 


PRE-GEOGRAPHY LEARNINGS RESULTING FROM 
COMMUNITY LIFE STUDIES 


GRACE MORAN 
State Teachers College 
Farmville, Virginia 


Where may geography begin? New curriculums are making the 
Social Studies—or may I use a more homely term, but to me a 
very significant one—‘‘Community Life Studies’’—the center 
around which many of the units of work are woven. To us who 
are interested in geography, the opportunity both to create a great- 
er interest in our field and to lay a foundation upon which to build 
in later years presents a challenge. We do not mean geography of 
a formal type, which has no place in the modern primary school; 
we refer to a new geography growing out of very real child in- 
terests, which we believe has a very fundamental place. One has 
but to see the interest of young children in globes, maps, excursions, 
life in the home and community, and the imaginary journey, to 
know that each day’s activities are filled with opportunities for 
real geography teaching. When we realize that the yard, the field, 
the street, the work of the people in the home and the community, 
anything in the child’s actual surroundings may be made geography, 
we get a new view of the subject from that formerly held. 

Thruout these early and most impressionable years the child 
lives in the very atmosphere of what may be termed pre-geography 
learnings. His play interests center around home, store, church, 
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school, wagons, boats, airplanes, all activities associated with the 
home and the community. Does it not seem both logical and prac- 
tical to capitalize these play interests and use them as a basis for 
some definitely organized work and thus give the so-called Social 
Studies a richer field of subject matter? By beginning with the 
home and gradually widening the horizon, the child may be given 
the opportunity to become conscious of relationships: first, in the 
home, second, between the home and the community, and finally, 
between the community and the larger outside world. 

Not only do we find an opportunity permeated with interest 
within our reach, but a very definite need for a richer field of 
subject matter content may be seen in looking at the average home 
of yesterday and the average home of today. Modern invention 
has taken from the fireside many of the activities which were essen- 
tial in providing food, clothing, shelter and transportation. The 
days when sheep were raised at home and the wool was carded, 
spun, and woven by hand; when food was produced, dried or canned 
for winter use; when leather was tanned, and made into shoes by 
hand; when crude carts, boats, and sleds were fashioned for use 
in transportation—these days are gone forever. Everyone in the 
home had some part in these activities and the interests of the chil- 
dren were centered around them. It was thru these home experiences 
that there was an opportunity to make and to do things, and thru 
this making and doing there issued a better knowledge of how the 
necessities of life were obtained. This was a part of their training 
for which the school was not responsible. 

Today, improved methods of travel have opened new vistas to 
the child; improved transportation facilities have brought a greater 
variety of products within his reach; the radio and the movie have 
introduced him to new lands; his horizon has been widened; his 
home surroundings have been enriched; and he comes to school 
ready to become better acquainted with those activities which touch 
his immediate needs. 

In the class room of today more stimulating materials may be 
readily provided. A large globe, a simple map of the world with 
few details, pictures and books which may be changed to suit new 
interests, building materials of simple or waste type, and other 
equipment essential to the encouragement of the creative and dra- 
matic elements so dominant in his life at this stage of development, 
may be made a part of the school environment. 
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The excursion, too, may be made a very vital part of this pro- 
gram of work. It offers many opportunities for widening horizons, 
and for arriving at a more appreciative understanding of where 
people live'and how people live. Here he comes in direct contact 
with the activities of the community. He begins to see how people 
work and play together. If these excursions are preceded by definite 
preparation and if they are organized so that the principles of 
continuity and coherence are operative, new vistas are constantly 
opened and the child’s horizon is gradually widened. 

Opportunity, a definite need, ease in procuring desirable equip- 
ment all provide the challenge and lead to the statement of some 
worthwhile aims. 

1. To plan a well organized program of work which (1) will give 
real significance to the term primary geography, (2) will show how 
the child’s actual world may be used to develop concepts out of 
which larger geographical concepts may grow, (3) will give scope 
and elasticity in order to provide for varying interests and ac- 
tivities which are found in different communities, (4) will show that 
much may be accomplished in this field thru skillful and intelligent 
interpretation of new situations as they arise. 

2. To prepare teachers to handle this program of work. 

3. To observe carefully the results in order that improvements 
may be made from time to time. 

As this paper is concerned more directly with showing that there 
are some very definite geographic concepts to be obtained from a 
well organized course in ‘‘Community Life Studies,’’ a chart illus- 
trating what may be accomplished has been prepared. 


First Grade 

Center of Interest: Interdependence in Home and Immediate Community 

The child living in the home and in the immediate community becoming conscious 
of simple relationships thru unit studies in connection with his: home, food, clothing, 
pleasures, growth and development. ; 
A Selected Unit or an Aspect of Center of Interest: Our Clothing 
Suggested Activities Connected with the Study 

1. Making and dressing dolls in clothing appropriate for different kinds of weather 
. Making large posters showing the source of each of these kinds of clothing 
. Visiting a store to find out about the different kinds of clothing found there 
Building a store in the classroom 
Drawing simple plans for building the store 
Talking about where the merchant gets the clothes which he sells us 
. Talking about the people who work together to make us these clothes 
. Making posters illustrating these different people at work 
. Making simple clothing for the store 


2 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9 
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May, 1935 PRE-GEOGRAPHY LEARNINGS 
Pre-Geography Learnings 
Beginning: 
1. To find out about their environment 
. To sense the relationship that exists between the home and the community 
To see how many people work together to give us the clothes we wear 
To note the kinds of clothing worn in different kinds of weather 
. To see why the store must have different clothes for different seasons 
. To make simple drawings of buildings or parts of buildings which is foundation 
work in later map making and map interpretation 
. To observe closely thru the desire to find out something 
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Second Grade 


Center of Interest: Interdependence in the Community 
The child living in a community noting simple relationships and dependence upon: 
. The farm for food 
. The farm for clothing 
. The Police—The Fireman—The Health Officers, for protection 
. The Post Office—The Railroad Station—The Park or Beach—The Library—for 
comforts and pleasures 


wo De 
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A Selected Unit or Aspect of the Center of Interest: The Postoffice as it Serves the 
Community 
Suggested activities connected with the study 
. Visiting the local postoffice to find out about the kinds of work done there 
2. Drawing plans for constructing a postoffice in classroom 
3. Constructing a postoffice and equipping it 
4, Making rural and town mail boxes 
5. Writing and addressing letters 
6. Making a suit and letter bag for the postman 
7. Discussing different ways mail is carried 
8. Making trains, planes and trucks 
9. Discussing town and rural delivery and observing each when riding 
10. Playing post office 
11. Making simple floor map marking off rural mail routes to show town office as a 
center 
12. Transferring this map to cardboard and suggesting symbols to represent routes, 
buildings, ete. 
13. Making a movie or panorama view of ‘‘the travels of a letter’’ 
Pre-Geography Learnings Resulting from the Study 
Beginning: 
1. To see the interdependence of people thru becoming conscious of the numbers of 
people who work together to give us our letters and packages 
. To see the relationship of the weather to how we do our work, the kind of clothes 
we wear, and the way we travel 
3. To observe the difference in methods of travel and in length of time to travel 
on good roads and bad roads 
. To make simple maps and to know how to interpret them 
. To acquire a sense of direction thru the use of simple drawings and maps 
. To observe the differences in urban life and country life 
. To see the necessity of a collecting center such as a central postoffive from which 
and to which all rural mail comes 
. To see some of the factors which make a town a collecting center such as: good 
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roads leading to it—many people living close together to carry on the work and 
railroad facilities connecting it with the larger outside world 
To have some conception of the bigness of the world 


Third Grade 


Center of Interest: Interdependence in the Community and Larger Outside World. 
The child living in a community which is contributing life necessities to the larger 
outside world and which is dependent upon other areas for the products which his com- 
munity cannot supply. This interdependence shown thru a study of a sheep ranch; a 
cotton plantation; a truck farm; a peanut farm; a tobacco farm; a factory; transpor- 
tation facilities. 
A Selected Unit or an Aspect of the Center of Interest: A Truck Farm as it Serves the 
Community and Larger Outside World , 
Suggested Activities Connected with the Study 
Z. 


Visiting a farm where trucking constitutes the chief occupation to find out about 
the different kinds of work carried on there during different seasons 


. Noting and making simple drawings of the general plan of the farm for map 


making. Floor construction, panorama views of activities, ete. 


. Finding out what vegetables are raised. Kinds of soil found on the farm. How 


erops are related to soil, climate, market and transportation. 
, , 


. Writing letters to other people who live on truck farms to find out the kinds of 


crops produced in different seasons 


. Finding out how the products are packed and prepared for market 
. Finding out how they are transported and why this method is used 
. Discussing improved methods of transportation—growth of cities and their rela- 


tion to trucking 
Discussing canning and preserving of surplus for winter use 
Finding out what the products of the truck farm are exchanged for 


Pre-Geography Learnings Resulting from the Study 
Beginning: 
1. To see why truck farms are essential 


. To see how dependent the people living in towns and cities are on the truck 


farmer for these products 


3. To see how the truck farmer is dependent upon the town and city market for what 


he cannot produce 


. To see how soil and climate help to influence the kinds of crops produced 

. To note kinds of vegetables that can stand much cold 

. To note the kinds that will stand long distance shipping 

. To see how the success of the farm is related to transportation facilities and 


how these in turn are related to levelness of land, distance, water, transportation 
opportunities 


. To note reasons for canning, preserving, and storing foods for winter use 
. To organize thinking. To reason and to store up facts which may be applied in 


like new situations 


ConcLUSION 


In conclusion, what can be more logical and practical than to 
suggest that the ‘‘Community Life Studies’’ be made more mean- 
ingful by enriching the subject matter content thru capitalizing the 
geography interests? The home and the community are the ac- 
knowledged centers of interest, constituting an integral part of the 
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child’s life. An understanding and an appreciation of them in order 
to live more abundantly and more richly constitute one of the 
school’s major objectives. We can foresee the happiness and the 
satisfaction of growing boys and girls in exploring and investigat- 
ing in order to understand the activities carried on within this 
realm. We can see these boys and girls entering the upper grades 
with a much better foundation upon which to build and a richer 
background for interpreting broader experiences. 

In the light of these facts, does it not seem that we should meet 
the challenge presented by the ‘‘Community Life Studies’’ where 
geography has its inception and its all abiding interest? 





NEW MATERIAL FOR HOME GEOGRAPHY 


HARRIET CARTER 
Frick Training School for Teachers 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Every community has valuable geographic material in its midst. 
Whether the interests of the community are farming, mining, manu- 
facturing, or trading, the people need markets for their products, 
and they buy necessities and luxuries from far and near. 

An investigation of the trade of the home region furnishes facts 
to challenge a study that will lead to the geographic truth that 
what people do in any region is affected directly or indirectly by 
the natural environment. Each community of the world, at home and 
abroad, has developed, more or less, in accordance with its own 
resources. This basis for the modern interpretation of international 
relations is strikingly illustrated in many communities where the 
wealth of six continents meets to supply the comforts of man. 

Today each community has become a neighbor to the world. 
No home region ean be studied fully without reaching across the 
oceans to other lands. 

Home Geography in Pittsburgh is studied for twelve weeks 
in the sixth year of the elementary school. At this time, the geogra- 
phy of the United States has been completed to the northeast sec- 
tion, and the study of the home community becomes a part of the 
work on the basic industries of manufacturing iron and steel, and 
of mining coal. Closely related to these industries is the commerce 
of our three rivers—the Monongahela, the Allegheny, and the Ohio. 
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Following these studies, two weeks are spent on the fruit and vege- 
table supply for Pittsburgh. 

The purpose of this last unit is to give a survey of the differences 
in seasonal temperatures thruout the United States, to call atten- 
tion to the widespread distribution of rich farming sections, and 
to emphasize the interdependence of city and farm dwellers, of 
different regions in the United States, and of the United States and 
foreign countries. 






































Fig. 1 


The origin of fruits and vegetables received in Pittsburgh in 
1933 was plotted on a blackboard wall map, with the number of car- 
loads from each state and foreign country (Fig. 1). It is a striking 
picture of our dependence for food upon forty states and more 
than eight foreign countries. 

The appearance of this map in class caused a spontaneous flow 
of questions. They could be classified into four types. These are 
examples :— 


What did Colorado send us in the 300 carloads? 

Why bring fruits and vegetables from Washington state when 
they grow nearer? 

How could the seven carloads brought from Chile be sold for 

enough to pay for the transportation? 
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Does Texas send any of the 1208 carloads to us in the summer? 

From a similar map of our potatoes, we discovered that twenty- 
one states raised potatoes for the Pittsburgh market and sent 
an average of ten carloads each day of the year. A potato produc- 
tion map of the United States was consulted and the relative ad- 
vantages of the regions were considered. The apple map presented 
the puzzle, ‘‘Why did Washington send 436 carloads into western 
Pennsylvania when our state produced one bushel of apples per 
eapita?’’ A graf of the monthly shipments of apples by states 
showed the rivalry between Washington and New York. Our toma- 
toes in carload lots came largely from the South yet we knew that 
many were raised in our own and neighboring states. That raised 
a question that needed further study. 

From each of the ‘‘four corners’’ of the United States, in one 
year, came more than 500 carloads of fruits and vegetables to help 
feed the people of Pittsburgh and vicinity. From Washington came 
571 carloads; from California, 5511; from Maine, 1079; and from 
Florida, 3003. 

The seasonal distribution of many of the products can be shown 
grafically by grouping the states of origin on the basis of length 
of growing season. For example, green beans were shipped from 
Florida from November to May, from Georgia and the Carolinas 
in May and June, and in October and November, and from Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and New Jersey in June, July, and August. A 
graf of these facts shows the seasonal journey of this bean crop 
to the south and back to the north. Celery and strawberries make 
similar journeys to the north for the summer and to the south for 
the winter. 

A graf showed that our winter cabbages came from New. York 
and from the extreme South. Two questions appeared. How could 
New York have cabbages in the winter? How could Florida grow- 
ers compete with the New York shippers and pay freight for nearly 
one thousand miles? 

These grafs and maps presented the situation so vividly that 
questions were raised and search made for facts because there was 
a need for the information. Geography became a study of the pulsat- 
ing life today, of which each pupil was a part. 

The accompanying detailed plan sent to each sixth grade teach- 
er, illustrates the scope of the work and the richness of the ma- 
terial. Similar statistics may be obtained from many large cities 
in the United States. 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLES FOR PITTSBURGH 





Six lessons 


I. The Purpose of this Unit 


A. To emphasize the dependence of cities upon rural communities 

B. To emphasize thru personal experiences the interdependence of city and farm 
dwellers. Farmers must be able to buy manufactured products so that the fac- 
tories may pay to their workers enough to buy farm products. 

C. To give a general survey of differences in seasonal temperatures thruout the 
United States 

D. To emphasize the wide-spread distribution of rich farming sections thruout the 
United States 

E. To emphasize the interdependence of different regions in the United States 

F. To emphasize the dependence of Pittsburgh upon foreign countries 


II, Challenging Facts 


A. In 1933, Pittsburgh received fruit and vegetables in carlots from forty states. 
(All except Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, South 


Dakota, Kansas.) ‘ Reference A, page 2. 
B. In 1933, twenty-one states raised potatoes for Pittsburgh, and sent an average 
of ten carloads to the city each day of the year. Reference A, page 14. 


C. In 1933, Pittsburgh received from foreign countries, each day of the year, an 
average of four and two-thirds carloads of fruit and vegetables. 
Reference A, page 2. 


ILI. Suggestions for Procedure 





A. Preliminary Committee Work 
1. The Wholesale District Committee 

The teacher and five or six pupils visit the wholesale district Saturday morn- 

ing preceding the beginning of this unit of work, or at some other convenient 

time. 

a. Attend the Auction in the Fruit Exchange Building as early as possible, 
not later than nine o’clock. Find what is being done. Examine the printed 
lists which the men use in bidding. 

b. After the auction, walk down the platform to see the fruit and vegetables 
which were sold at the auction. Talk with the agents and read labels to 
find where the products grew. Try to find what they sold for and what the 
freight charges were. 

ec, Visit some of the wholesale stores nearby. Notice where the products were 
grown. Ask what causes the variation in prices from day to day. To whom 
do these stores sell? 

d. Try to see the inside of a refrigeration car being unloaded or ready to 
unload. 

2. The Neighborhood Committee 

The class appoint a committee for interviewing the fruit and vegetable sellers 

in the school neighborhood. Assign two pupils for each interview. 

a. Make lists of the fruit and vegetables sold, with place where each was 
grown. 

b. Find where the seller buys his products and how they are brought to the 
store. 

B. Introductory Lessons 
1. Have ‘‘Challenging Fact A’’ written on the blackboard. 

a. Each make a list of the fruits and vegetables that you think came to 
Pittsburgh in 1933 in earlots. 

b. Class make a composite list on the blackboard, after each pupil has had 

time to write at least ten on his list. 
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ce. Check each product which you think is coming to Pittsburgh this week. 
Where might it come from? Why? 

d. Check the answers from maps in Reference B, page 136, 176. Use Index 
for other products. 

e. Each pupil list at least five states which probably did not send fruit or 
vegetables to Pittsburgh. Make composite list on the blackboard. Each 
give his reason for excluding the state. 

f. Have the eight states not sending fruit or vegetables, colored white on the 
blackboard map, by pupils, as the teacher names them one at a time. 

g. Class discuss reasons for these states not shipping to Pittsburgh. What 
maps should help us check our answers? 

(Rainfall, Fig. 33; population, Fig. 80; physical map; Reference B.) 

h. Before next lesson look at the fruit and vegetables in the stores near your 
home. Know the names of those you see. 

2. Reports of Committees 

a. The Wholesale District Committee 

(1) How fruit and vegetables are received, handled, and soid in the whole- 
sale district in Pittsburgh 
(2) What fruits and vegetables were in market and where each grew 

b. The Neighborhood Committee 
(1) What fruit and vegetables were in the neighborhood stores 
(2) Where they grew 
(5) How the storekeeper got his supply 

Note: Mark regions on blackboard outline map as they are given in the re- 

ports, with the initial letter, perhaps, as ‘‘p’’ for potatoes. 
C. Work for Each Pupil 
1. On a United States outline desk map, write the number of carloads of po- 
tatoes sent by each of the twenty-one states to Pittsburgh. Draw lines from 
each to Pittsburgh. 
. On a second map put two products, apples or onions, and watermelons. 
3. List the conditions favorable for growing potatoes. 

Examine the potato map, page 176, Reference B. 

Read again about potatoes in Maine and in other states. Use Index in 

Reference B. 

Can you think of any reasons for Pittsburgh getting one-third of its carloads 

of potatoes from Maine? 

4. Compare the number of carloads of potatoes received in Pittsburgh in winter 


i) 


and summer. Reference A, page 14. 
December 167 June 532 
January 125 July 492 

* February 140 August 443 


Does this mean that we eat fewer potatoes in winter? 
How do you explain the difference? 
. Study this record of the number of carloads of potatoes shipped by months 
from some of the states along the eastern coast. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


oa 


Florida 5 21 57 84 

Maryland 1 55 il 

New Jersey 61 304 122 
N. Carolina 1 309 20 

S. Carolina 39 37 

Virginia 88 351 6 


Reference A, page 14. 
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Can you find any facts here which prove there is a ‘‘ potato journey’’ north? 
Explain. Reference B, page 160. 
Why none from these states in October, November, December? 


. More than one-third of the carloads of apples received in Pittsburgh in 


1933 came from New York, and nearly one-third came from Washington. 
What apple regions are near Pittsburgh? Reference B, Index. 
How can the apple growers in Washington afford to pay the freight for the 
long distance, about 2500 miles, and sell their apples in Pittsburgh which is 
near so many apple regions? 


. Seasonal changes in regions from which beans were shipped to Pittsburgh 


in 1933. 
Make vertical bar grafs from the following data: 
Notice the ‘‘ journey north and south.’’ 











Carlots Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. States 
30 
20 Florida 
10 
0 11 20 27 24 «31 26 37 
30 
20 Texas 
10 
0 rt | 
30 Louisiana 
20 Georgia 
10 S. Carolina 
0 23 8 1 2 7 N. Carolina 
30 
20 Virginia 
10 Maryland 
0 is. if 20 New Jersey 





Note: The numbers are the carlots shipped from the state or group of states 
during the month. Reference A, page 4. 


D. Individual Reports 


1. 


9 


Grafs made on a large-sized paper. Explain to class. 

a. Seasonal changes in regions from which strawberries were shipped 
Reference A, page 15. 

b. Seasonal changes in regions from which tomatoes were shipped 
Reference A, page 16. 

Map showing states of origin for carlots of tomatoes unloaded in Pittsburgh 

in 1933 

Put the number of carlots in the states of origin, on the blackboard map of 

the United States and draw straight lines from each number to Pittsburgh. 

Explain to class. 


E. Pupils’ Notebooks 


Ae 


iw) 





United States outline map showing the origin of potatoes for Pittsburgh in 
1933 


. United States outline map showing origin of apples or onions and watermelons 


for Pittsburgh in 1933. Reference A, pages 11, 3, 17 


3. A graf showing seasonal changes in regions from which beans were shipped 


to Pittsburgh in 1933 
Have statistics on the blackboard. After similar grafs are made by individual 
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pupils and explained to the class, each pupil will work independently on the 
graf for beans. 
IV. References 
A. Unloads of Fruit and Vegetables at Pittsburgh, Penna., 1933 Annual Report, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
Market News Service 
Note: A copy of this report has been sent to each school. 
B. United States and Canada: Barrows and Parker. 
C. World Almanac. 
Annual. Good for current statistics. Fifty cents at book stores 
D. Yearbook of United States Department of Agriculture 
Free from your Representative in Congress. Address is, House of Representatives, 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Valuable for current statistics of production. 





THE RICE TABLE IN JAVA 


ELEONORA ROHDE 
Weyauwega, Wisconsin 


The island of Java lies like a priceless piece of jade in a setting 
of ocean-blue water. The sun shines, the daily rains fall, the cool 
evening breezes blow away the heat of the day, and gay laughter 
may be heard at any time in this land that knows nothing of winter 
cold. 

Fruits grow in profusion, the waters of the lakes and rivers teem 
with fish, the irrigated sawas yield their yearly harvests of rice 
and there is nowhere to be seen a ‘‘ bread line’’ or a ‘‘soup kitchen.”’ 
Nature provides lavishly for her merry, little, brown people on the 
other side of the world. 

Palms of every description and size, shrubs of all kinds, green 
grass and flowering trees grow all the year round. It is not to be 
wondered at that the island has been called ‘‘The Garden of the 
World.’’ 

Kach bamboo cottage has its garden in which grow tall coconut 
trees, and papaya, banana and sago plants. From the coconut are 
extracted oil and milk, the papaya and banana are common fruits 
and the snow-white root of the sago is either boiled or baked and 
eaten either with salt as a vegetable or with coconut milk and palm 
Sugar as a dessert. 

Naturalists tell us that the Malay Archipelago is made up of 
parts of two continents, and that the islands, as a result, must. be 
placed in two groups. To the first group belong Sumatra, Java, 
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Borneo and the Philippines which were once a part of Asia, and to 
the second group belong the Celebes, Flores, Timor, the Moluccas 
and New Guinea—all of which belonged to a continent in the Pacific. 
The inhabitants, too, belong to different racial groups. 

I found the people of Java to be friendly and well-mannered with 
an Oriental courteousness and grace that was altogether charming. 

On the day of my arrival, American friends invited me to tiffin. 
Imagine my delight when I was told that we were going to have the 
famous ‘‘reis taffel’’ (rice table) of the Dutch East Indies. 

The table was set for dinner with a soup plate at each place. The 
servant passed around the table with a bowl of steaming rice. We 
helped ourselves, putting the rice into our soup plates. Then he 
came in bearing a dish of delicious yellow curry with thick slices of 
hard boiled eggs floating on top. We put this rich soup over the rice. 
Then he passed dishes of freshly shredded coconut, freshly roasted 
peanuts, fried chicken, baked fish, green beans, fried carrots, a 
relish of red pepper and shredded coconut, chutney and keropoks— 
a crunchy, fried wafer-like dainty served in place of crackers. 

I did as the others did and took a helping of each. By the time I 
had finished I had enough on my plate for a small family. But even 
then my hostess insisted that I was not yet ready to begin eating my 
‘‘reis taffel.’’ I must accept a banana. Such huge, yellow bananas 
they were, too, fully a foot long. But I soon learned the wisdom of 
serving bananas with curry. The curry was hot, the relish was hot, 
the chutney was hot. My mouth was hot. Then how mild and healing 
the banana was. It saved me often from tears and coughing. 

When we had finished our ‘‘reis taffel’’ the boy came to clear the 
table, and my hostess said that now we were to have the fruit of 
fruits for dessert. Shades of Epicureus! Dessert? After ‘‘reis 
taffel’’?? Oh, how I wished I had taken less rice, a smaller piece of 
chicken, a smaller banana. 

‘‘Really, you must taste our most delicious fruit,’’ my host said. 
‘‘Nothing can quite come up to durian. It is a large fruit about the 
size of aman’s head with heavy thorns projecting from its thick, tan, 
skin. It grows on a tree about the size of a good-sized oak. To pre- 
vent the fruit from falling from the tree prematurely, and also to 
protect pedestrians, the people weave a tough basket around each 
durian and fasten it securely to the limb. But, ah, the taste! You 
have a treat in store for you. It is like nothing else that you have 
ever eaten—cream and black walnut meats, custard, everything de- 
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licious. Why try to describe it? Who can? You must wait and try 
it for yourself.”’ ; 

My curiosity mounted higher and higher with each word that 
he spoke and I could scarcely wait for the boy to come with such 
delicious fruit. 

Then he came and placed a covered dish before my host. He 
raised the cover. Hastily I covered my nose. The room was filled 
with the odor of spoiled eggs, old fish, onions and limburger cheese. 
Could anything fit to eat really smell like that? I assure you, durian 
does. 

But it did look as if it might be good to eat—creamy white, in 
neat sections. My friends insisted that I try it and to please them I 
did but one small bite was all I could manage to swallow. Truly I 
had never tasted anything like it. I had never before eaten anything 
so bad. 

My friends laughed and said, ‘‘Don’t look so distressed. The 
taste for durian must be acquired as one acquires the taste for 
olives. But really, you must learn to like it. To live in Java and not 
eat durian would be like living in the south and not eating water- 
melon.’’ I nodded. 

They enjoyed the fruit of fruits but I sat with my handkerchief 
up to my nose and was thankful that only that morning I had shaken 
onto it the last drop of perfume from my bottle of Melati Oil. 
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COMPARATIVE ROTATIONAL SPEEDS 


SAM T. BRATTON 
University of Missouri 


Students in geography apparently have difficulty in understand- 
ing clearly that a point on the earth’s surface, poleward from the 
equator moves, by rotation, at a much slower rate than a point on 
or near the equator. Lacking such understanding the effects of ro- 
tation upon winds, ocean currents, cyclonic storms and other geo- 
graphic relationships are all but meaningless. 

Some realization of the relative speeds of the points involved 
may be obtained by a comparison of the circumferences of parallels. 
Assuming the equatorial circumference to be 25,000 miles then the 
circumference of the parallel of sixty degrees is 12,500 miles. As a 
point on any parallel makes a complete rotation in twenty-four 
hours it should be readily understood that a point on the parallel of 
sixty degrees moves approximately 500 miles an hour. Hence, the 
poleward point moves only about one-half as rapidly as the equator 
point. However, teaching experience indicates that such mathemati- 
cal comparison does not enable students clearly to visualize the 
relative speeds involved. The following teaching device may be 
helpful. ‘ 

The ‘‘day’’ is the unit of time by which we measure rotation, 
and the apparent daily movement of the sun is our speed-measurer. 
In order clearly to approach the problem the student should under- 
stand and visualize the apparent movements of the sun in polar 
areas, preferably at the pole. 

From March until September the sun shines continuously at the 
north pole. It appears on the horizon about March 22, and there- 
after makes a complete journey around the horizon each twenty- 
four hours, gradually increasing its altitude until June 21 at which 
time it is approximately twenty-three and one-half degrees above 
the horizon. From June until September 22 its altitude gradually 
decreases and at the latter date it again is on the horizon. During 
these months, March to September, there is no division of a twenty- 
four hour period into ‘‘day’’ and ‘‘night.’? From September to 
March the sun is not visible, at the north pole, hence no ‘‘day”’ and 
‘‘night.’’ 

At the pole one cannot ‘‘tell time’’ by the sun because, during 
the time visible it is always due south and at approximately the 
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same altitude during any twenty-four hour period. Also, watch 
time has no relation to sun time and the sun’s position in the sky 
as we commonly associate the watch and sun. This may be under- 
stood by referring to the figure. For convenience let us assume it is 
twelve o’clock, noon, watch time and sun time, when one is standing 
in the front door ‘‘F’”’ of the house at the Pole facing the sun on the 


90th meridian, west. If the observer should walk thru the house to 
the back door B on the 90th meridian, east, and face outward the 
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The square at the center of the figure represents a house 
at the north pole. 


was OY 


sun would be at his back, due south, and the sun time would be 
twelve o’clock, ‘‘midnight.’? The watch time scarcely would have 
changed. If the observer should remain standing in the back door he 
and his side of the house would, by rotation, be turned around to 
the noon position of the sun in twelve hours. The distance he would 
thus be turned is very small, merely half the distance round the 
house, but it took twelve hours to do it, hence the movement is very 
slow. 

If one were on the equator at point E on the 90th meridian east, 
at twelve o’clock midnight and so remained for twelve hours, he 
would, in that time, be moved by rotation around to the noon posi- 
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tion of the sun, a distance of 12,500 miles. To move this rather long 
distance in twelve hours requires a very rapid rate. 

To summarize: At the pole it requires twelve hours for the 
back door of the house to turn around to the noon position of the 
sun, just a very short distance, but at the equator one is turned 
thru a distance of 12,500 miles in the same length of time, hence 
moves much more rapidly than at or near the pole. 





INTEREST-STIMULATING DEVICE 


Geographical Stage Set-Ups 

A device for challenging sixth grade children to increased interest in geography is 
the making of geographic stage miniatures. The set-ups produced portray scenes of daily 
life in various countries of Europe and Asia. 

In order to plan definitely for his set-up each child consulted all available material 
classroom library, magazines and material at home. 

The material need for the work is as follows: cardboard—moving picture posters, 
pasteboard boxes, gummed paper, wire, paste, show-card colors, water colors, crayons, 
drawing material, reference material. 

The method of procedure is as follows: 

1. Draw on manila or white paper the entire scene as it will look when finished. 

2. If the scene shows a mountain in Switzerland, the initial drawing is divided into 
three distinct sets—foreground (sheep grazing), mountain and sky. Each has the same 
dimensions for the base. 

3. Each distinct set may be colored with crayon, water color or show-card paint. 

4, Mount each set on a piece of light weight cardboard. 

5. In sheep scene, cut out the outline of the animals leaving them attached to base 
representing pasture land on which they were drawn. 

6. In the mountain scene, cut out the outline of the mountain letting it rest on its 
base. 





7. In the sky scene, no cutting is required. 

8. Use a cardboard box for the frame. Cut out the front and top. The box should 
be the same width as the base of the drawing. 

9. Paste the sky drawing directly against the back of the box. 

10. The other scenes are placed in front of sky at intervals of approximately one 
and a quarter inches. These are secured to the bottom by gummed paper, pasteboard 
braces or thin wire. 

11. The sides of the box are cut out so that they coincide with the height of each 
finished scene. 

Note: Moving picture posters are splendid material for mounting the sets. These 
can be secured from your local theatre or merchants in whose stores they have been 
displayed. In place of boxes make-shift boxes can be constructed from moving picture 
posters. Gummed paper will serve to hold the parts together. 

Loudenslager School, BLANCHE EPPLER BLASIOLI 
Paulsboro, New Jersey 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Anyone interested in the activities of the Department of Geography of the World 
Federation of Education Associations at its Oxford meetings, August 10-17, may obtain 
a copy of the program for the two sessions from the Secretary, Erna Grassmuck, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

There will also be two geographic education sessions. held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, July 3 and 4, by the National Council of Geography Teachers in cooperation with 
the National Education Association at its Denver meetings. Programs may be secured 
in advance from Miss Grassmuck. The theme will be ‘‘Geographic Education Today and 
Tomorrow.’’ The speakers will present results of investigations in the field of geography 
as well as studies in techniques of learning and teaching geography. Mimeographed and 
printed materials will be distributed at the meetings. 





Carl Stotz of Robert College, Istanbul, writes that American newspapers exaggerated 
the destruction caused by the earthquake visiting that region early in January. Altho the 
total effect was the worst recorded since 1894, nothing burned or was demolished by the 
five shocks felt at Istanbul, but several villages to the south on the Isle of Marmara were 
completely wrecked together with a loss of life. 





Iran is the name by which Persia is to be henceforth officially known. It is the old 
name for this Kingdom, the word Persia having been adapted from Pers (Fars is the 
modern name), a province supposedly most typical of the modern nation. 





A recent report from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, dated March 4 and 
March 30, 1935, summarizes the weather conditions for the first three months of the 
year and contains maps showing the drought and moisture conditions of the United 
States. Both of our last winters were colder than usual in the Northeast and warmer 
than usual over all the rest of the country. Parts of the Central West (eastern Wyoming, 
Colorado, and New Mexico; western Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma; and parts of 
the Panhandle) have had no relief from the drought, now starting its fifth year. 





According to a recent release from the U. S. Department of Commerce, new high 
records in Canadian mineral production were reported. The nickel production of 1934 
was the greatest on record, surpassing that of 1929. The nickel-copper matte exported 
is treated in British or foreign plants. Thus some goes to Norway to use its cheap electric 
power. The platinum output shows an increase over 1933 of 368.9 per cent, most of it 
being recovered in refining the nickel-copper matte from Sudbury. Progress continues 
in the production of pitchblende in the Great Bear Lake region. Altogether, 79 tons 
were received at the refinery at Port Hope, Ontario, where sampling indicates an average 
of approximately one gram of radium content to 10 tons of pitchblende ore. The same 
report notes a rise of 63 per cent in output of Chilean mines over the 1933 production. 
Copper, the principal mine product, more than doubled in amount, and gold did like- 
wise. Indications point to increased developments in the German aluminum industry, 
with their principal imports of bauxite coming from France, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and 
Italy, while the principal suppliers of raw aluminum were Great Britain, Norway, Italy, 
and Switzerland (given in order of production). 
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The fiftieth anniversary of the first regular observation of the Blue Hill Observatory 
was celebrated on January 31, 1935. The Observatory started as a small private enter- 
prise of A. Lawrence Rotch, later becoming affiliated with Harvard. The institution early 
became known thruout the world because of its brilliant work in cloud studies and upper- 
air research. Dr. Charles F. Brooks is the present director. In addition to keeping a 
detailed record of the weather, and interpreting it for the practical benefits of the general 
public, the institution is engaged in a number of research problems, many of which are 
in collaboration with other stations. Included among these are measurements of solar 
radiation including the extreme ultra-violet radiation; the determination of the dustiness, 
or turbidity of the atmosphere, followed by the determination of the vapor content; the 
improvement of the equipment and methods of observation; correlations between as- 
tronomical and meteorological observations; and investigations of the changes in ultra- 
high-frequency radio transmission in relation to the weather. The staff is also summariz- 
ing for American readers the most significant foreign meteorological work as well as 
that of other American institutions. It hopes by the end of the next fifty years, thru the 
use of radio sounding-balloons sent up several times daily from a hundred stations in 
the United States, to eliminate most of the uncertain element that of necessity now 
characterizes some of our weather forecasts due to our imperfect knowledge of the 
atmosphere. , 





The committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America announces its tenth annual 
seminar in Mexico, to be held in Cuernavaca and Mexico, D.F., July 3-23, 1935. The 
Seminar includes lectures, round-table discussions, and field trips. Further information 
may be had from the Executive Director, Herbert C. Herring, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 





An excellent symposium on the life habits of the Columbia River salmon, the eco- 
nomic value of the commercial fisheries as well as the value in promoting sport fishing, 
and the probable effects on the industry of the new Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams 
is to be found in Northwest Science, Feb., 1935, Vol. 9, No. 1, published by the North- 
west Scientific Association, Spokane, Washington. A limited number of copies are available 
at nominal cost from O. W. Freeman, State Teachers College, Cheney, Washington. 





Winds of superhurricane force during ice-forming conditions can now be measured 
by the new heated anemometer installed in the Mount Washington, N.H., meteorological 
observatory. Before this instrument was perfected, ordinary cup anemometers could not 
stand the impact of superhurricane winds, and the deposition of rime on the rotor 
would slow them down to a standstill, often bending the cup arms. The new instrument 
has functioned perfectly at -46.5°F. in foggy weather with a wind velocity of 100 miles 
an hour. In the storm of April 11-12, 1934, at noon, April 10, the hourly wind velocity 
had risen to 155 miles an hour, with gusts of more than 200 miles an hour. According 
to Salvatore Pagluica, in the Monthly Weather Review, June, 1934, ‘‘the extreme value 
of 231 miles an hour for a succession of 3 one-tenth mile contacts was timed twice.’’ 
This is the highest velocity ever recorded by an officially tested anemometer. During the 
storm, the barometer at an elevation of 6,284 feet above sea level dropped to 22.82 inches. 
The snowfall of the previous 24 hours was 10 inches whose water equivalent was 3.78 
inches. The accumulation of rough frost on the most exposed objects reached a maximum 
thickness of three feet. The anemometer was designed and built by D. W. Mann working 
in collaboration with the staff at the Blue Hill Observatory at Milton, Mass., using as 
a basis only Dr. C. P. Brooks’ recollections of an experimental heated anemometer shown 
him by Dr. Sverre Petterson, of the Norwegian Weather Service at Bergen, Norway. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


John E. Pomfert. The Geographic Pattern of Mankind. 441 pp. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., New York, 1935 


Into the fifteen chapters of this book the author has endeavored to cram the es- 
sentials of physical and mathematical geography, a study of climate and climatic regions, 
and a regional geography of the world. The result is rather chaotic. The materials on 
physical and mathematical geography are given a brief, but on the whole, a lucid treat- 
ment. The material on climate and climatic regions contains discrepancies between the 
map and the accompanying text. 

The author’s bases for delineating the regional geography of the world are varied, 
e.g., climatic—‘‘ India, A Monsoon Environment’’; economic—‘‘ Western Europe’’; po- 
litical—‘‘ The United States’’; continental study—‘‘ South America, the Geography of a 
Continent.’’ Australia, Canada, Alaska, and other areas receive little or no attention. 
This seemingly conflicts with the title, ‘‘ The Geographic Pattern of Mankind.’’ 

The geographer will regret the absence of pictures and grafs. The diagrams are 
helpful. The full page maps lack scale, meridians, and names of places used in the text. 
Isobaric symbols and similar lines are extremely broad for the scale of the maps. Eleva- 
tions are shown by shadings which vary from map to map, altho one key, in the front of 
the book, is intended to serve for all maps. 

Appendix I is a very brief reference list, with a suggestion that The Geographical 
Review and Economic Geography contain interesting articles ‘‘that could be used in 
supplementing this text.’’ Appendices II and III contain exercise material for mathe- 
matical geography and climatology. Appendix IV suggests a ‘‘City Exercise.’’ No other 
specific exercises are given. ; 

The author’s style, often incisive and even brilliant, is at other times so cumbersome 
as to lead to misunderstanding, e.g., ‘‘ Not only is the thermal equator behind the sun, 
but seasons lag behind the thermal equator approximately one month.’’ (pp. 41-42). 
‘‘The West Wind Drift, set up by the westerlies of the southern hemisphere, encircles 
the globe. Eastern Japan, the eastern seaboard of the United States, western Europe, 
and western New Zealand receive the benefit of its warming waters.’’ (p. 50). 

Seeming inconsistencies occur at places in the text. On page 56 the author says, ‘‘In 
the zone of Tropical Calms there is little precipitation because the air, under high pres- 
sure, is being warmed,’’ and on page 236 he says, ‘‘The combination of heat and heavy 
rainfall produces in Equatorial regions the rain forest type of natural vegetation.’’ 
Again, on page 167 is the statement, ‘‘The Japanese farmer obtains a yield of 2350 
pounds of rice per acre...,’’ and on page 118, ‘‘Rice ... has a yield of less than 1000 
pounds per acre in India, while in Japan the yield is 3200 pounds.’’ 

A further inconsistency is evident in the author’s viewpoint, for while scoffing at 
‘‘environmental determinism,’’ he frequently refers to ‘‘environmental controls.’’ One 
wonders how these two statements by the author can be reconciled, ‘‘the first chapters 
are concerned with the elements of the science of geography’’ (Primary Laws, The 
Elements and Theory of climate) and ‘‘the larger portion deals with the definite rela- 
tionships that exist between what Doctor Bowman terms the ‘natural landscape’ and 
the ‘cultural landscape’ in various regions.’’ There is much additional evidence of the 
author’s fuzzy concept of what constitutes modern geography. 

Despite these handicaps there is much that is. valuable in the book. The chapters on 
Russia and Japan are pertinent, and the section on European ports is excellently done. 
In the hands of a trained geographer, alert to supplement its deficiencies, clarify its 
ambiguities, and correct its inaccuracies, this book might prove a valuable reference text. 

State Teachers College, LAWRENCE C. Davis 
Indiana, Pa. 
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A. K. Lobeck. Airways of America. Guidebook No. 1. The United Air 


Lines. 207 pp. Illustrated. The Geographical Press, Columbia University. 
N.Y. 1933. $2.50 
In his description of the geological and geographical aspects of the commercial air- 
way flown from New York to Chicago and San Francisco, Professor Lobeck divides the 
route into thirty-nine sections, each of which may be read during the flight. Each section 
is accompanied with a map. Additional sections describe the physiographic provinces 
of the United States and its agricultural areas, delimit the natural vegetation regions, 
and explain the climatic and seasonal aspects of the air route, followed by an account 
of some of the practical aspects of the operation of the air lines. The many excellent 
aerial photographs and maps, many of which were prepared by Guy-Harold Smith, 
together with Lobeck’s own inimitable block diagrams, make the publication highly 
desirable as a reference book aside from its function as a guide to air travelers. The 
publication was financed by the Kemp Memorial Fund, established in memory of Pro- 
fessor James Furman Kemp, a former head of Columbia’s Department of Geology. 


Cora P. SLETTEN 
State Teachers College 


Mankato, Minn. 


J. Russell Smith. Our Industrial World. 424 pp. Illustrated. John C. Win- 
ston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1934. $1.60 


This book is put together in characteristic J. R. Smith style. It is not only interestingly 
written but also carries a wealth of illustrative material. Of its 390 textual pages all but 
eleven carry from one to four illustrations, such as pictures, sketches, grafs, or charts. 
There are thirty-fine colored and eighty-eight black and white maps. The seventy-four 
tables, the pronouncing index, and the list of books are very helpful. 


The organization of the material in the book makes it well suited for use in the 
seventh or eighth grade, following either the so-called one-cycle or so-called two-cycle set 
of books. It gives a good world review which is climaxed by a unit on transportation, 
communication, and trade. 

Suggestions for things to do are plentiful. Many are not geographic but due to the 
large number and variety, the teacher or the pupil will find enough that is of geographic 
nature, and of different grades of difficulty to suit the varying abilities in the junior high 
school. These exercises will facilitate the correlation of subject matter, such as geography, 
art, industrial art, composition, and history. 

Utility has not been sacrificed for the sake of art but art has been sacrificed for 
utility. In some cases questions given at the beginning are repeated verbatim in the 
exercise at the close. A number of times the term ‘‘problem’’ is applied to questions 
which are not of the nature of a real problem. However, the text is a really usable one and 
no doubt will be enjoyed by both teachers and pupils. J. Russell Smith has made a real 
contribution in writing this text for geography at junior high school level. 

ANNA C, LARSON 
State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minn. 





